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HINTS TO ADVERTISERS. 
Tuat the system of advertising is largely expanding 
and ramifying, all who run—or at least all who travel 
by the railway trains—may read. At every station, a 
very rainbow of colours, emanating from the puffs of 
numberless ‘establishments,’ fatigue and dazzle the 
eye. That great Family Bedstead, with the startling 
statement of Sent free by Post written underneath it, 
which formerly held almost sole possession of Station 
walls, has now a hundred flaunting companions; there 
is scarcely one square inch of space which does not 
imperiously demand the attention of the public to 
some new thing, or to some thing so long established 
that it is better than anything new. On the Syden- 
ham and other lines just out of London, the walls 
are divided into huge compartments, each filled up 
by a fresco or single advertisement, which can be 
read clearly even as one flies by in the express, and 
which not only can, but must be read under any 
other circumstances. This obtrusiveness is carried, 
however, to a far worse pitch, inasmuch as these 
nuisances are made locomotive. Second and third 
class passengers cannot get rid of them by speed, but 
are often forced to travel for hours in their odious 
company. They are stuck up in the carriages exactly 
opposite to the unhappy wayfarer, and in their insi- 
pidity, vulgarity, and barren glitter, are really terrible 
subjects for contemplation. A notice is affixed in 
some prominent place to the effect, that the victim 
will be punished if he attempts to tear down or 
disfigure these monstrosities—to deface the indeface- 
able. Not only is vertigo produced by the actual 
exhibition of these things perhaps for hundreds of 
miles, but the exhausted traveller cannot get them 
out of his retina even when he has reached home. 
The great god Terminus even is not able to limit their 
influence, nor Somnus either. The victim lies awake 
at night, and beholds the long procession of his 
Country’s Manufactured Goods marshalled before 
him, as De Quincey beheld Czsar’s legions in his 
opium-sleep. I know one unfortunate gentleman who 
went down to the last Derby in a Hansom cab, the 
splash-board of which was illustrated by a gigantic 
advertisement of the Mattin Brothers, and from 
having, all day long, immediately in front of him 
this dreadful thing, he has not been able to get it 
eradicated yet from his mind’s eye. In vain he 
sought relief by looking through the side-windows; 
in the one it was reflected; through the other he 
perceived it repeated upon ancther Hansom. In 
vain he endeavoured to change the scene by gazing 
through the little window at the top: he could 
read, or thought he could read, nothing else but 


Mattin Brothers upon the driver's badge. He is 
now in the recesses of the Tyrol, endeavouring to 
forget that fearful name; but he complained in 
his last letter (from Interlachen) of having seen it, 
in superhumanly large characters, upon the snowy 
base of the Jungfrau. The poor fellow had 
been thrown back in his recovery through reading 
the thing at Geneva, among some advertisements 
about travelling requisites. He came upon it quite 
unexpectedly, and it struck him, writes he (without 
much novelty of metaphor, although before his mis- 
fortune he used to be particularly choice in his expres- 
sions) ‘like a flash of lightning. In one instant I 
beheld the million razors of that detested cutlery 
establishment flashing upon me their concentrated 
rays.’ I can myself bear witness that it is impossible 
to escape from Mattin Brothers. They haunt the piers 
of steam-boats ; they dwell upon the topmost pinnacles 
of monuments and the like, where people pay their 
money for seeing (not them, but) nature; they lurk 
under the very waters themselves, in the Thames 
Tunnel ; they bellow to their victims in the French 
and German tongues from the interiors of omnibuses. 
In short, if the whole tribe of advertisers had but 
one throat, and it were that of the Mattin Brothers, 
I could make a suggestion concerning a certain use to 
which they might put one of their best-tempered 
razors. But, alas! the advertising nuisance is hydra- 
headed. If you tear a puff down (for I have tried 
it), its place upon the blank wall is filled up within 
half-a-dozen hours. Like nature, the advertisers 
abhor a vacuum. 

Why these things are, I cannot tell. I, for my 
part, never bought one single article in all my life 
in consequence of an advertisement, and I never 
mean to buy one. I do not even know the sort 
of people who do buy. The Queen and the Royal 
Family (to judge by what we read) seem to be quite 
unable to resist the fascination. So do the nobility ; 
so do the ‘landed gentry;’ so do the clergy. Is the 
enchantment so powerful as to compel these dis- 
tinguished persons to procure what they have no 
occasion for ?—hydrometers, cocoa-nut fibre, traction 
engines—or are they even persuaded into parting 
with the good things they have, and adopting ‘ excel- 
lent substitutes’ for them instead—self-acting cork- 
legs in place of flesh-and-blood ones ; artificial ivories 
for teeth ; or some North Briton’s marmalade instead 
of their own butter at breakfast? I can fancy a 
bucolic person, about to visit London for the first 
time, going to Leery’s Celebrated Lodging-house, where 
beds are a shilling, and a chamberlain is kept up all 
night for his particular convenience, because he sees 
its advantages portrayed before him in his railway 
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carriage, until he can think of nothing else; but 
why should he leave his tailor’s (who ‘made’ for 
his dfather), on account of an indelicate pictorial 
exhibition of a pair of trousers issued by a rival 
establishment? I know he does do it, but I do not 
know his motive. Mr Carlyle observes somewhere 
that the evil of everything lies, or did lie, in that 
enormous hat upon wheels which used to bulate 
—— Street—the type of a generation that does not 
e hats, but exercises much ingenuity in 
ing people that it does so. But who ever bought 
a hat because he saw a thing, compared to which the 
helmet of Udolpho was a mere Blue-coat Boy’s muffin- 
cap, rambulating the West End? I don’t know 
who did, but it is certain that a great number of people 
were weak enough to do so. : 
More especially is the success of the puff-system 
to be wondered at with respect to expensive and not 
necessary articles, such as magnifying-glasses, jewel- 
lery, and silver implements with which to eu 
the butt-ends of asparagus delicately and in pod 4 
ance with the rules of good society. One would think 
that a man who had not much money to spare—and 
it is upon this class that advertisers, in spite of 
their ‘ patronised by their Serene Highnesses, 
&c.,’ in the main be Beenentt take advice, and be 
i ly the experience of his friends as to 
where to procure such a costly article as a watch, 
for instance, and that he would not be dazzled by 
any assertion in red, white, or blue, about durability 
and the rest of it. Yet this is evidently not the 
case. Again, one would suppose that a 
having once established a tation for excellence 
in any expensive wares—such as people never buy 
out of mere whim, but which are heirlooms, from 
eration to generation, and not to be indulged in in 
at least relax its advertising exer- 
tions, and suffer the public to rest occasionally upon 
spots unoccupied by its name. The writer of the pre- 
sent paper once made bold to observe so much to the 
junior partner of a firm of this description, and this 
was his reply: ‘ When I first entered the business, I 
ht as you do, and persuaded the House to reduce 
its advertising account from L.9000 to L.6000 per 
annum ; but the loss of custom consequent upon the 
reduction so far exceeded the L.3000 saved, that we 
had at the beginning of the following year to adver- 
poaderyy more than before, in order to recover lost 
Several firms expend the above enormous amount 
upon advertising, and some so much exceed it as to 
reach to L.17,000 a year—all spent in mere assertion 
and the production of vertigo. I by no means imply 
that they are not worthy of the public confidence, or 
that their goods are not what they describe them to 
be—albeit I think they do protest too much—but 
why, I ask, are their advertisements so out of place, 
ho | so ill-looking? In books or newspapers, they 
occupy their proper position, and minister to the 
wants of persons who are really in need of their 
assistance ; but why do I see them reflected in the 
depths of Windermere (stuck to the paddle-boxes of 
the steamers), and even affixed to the white cliffs of 
my native land, which (upon my return from foreign 
parts) ought to excite within me nothing but patriotism 
and the desire of making verses? Let me assure the 
advertising world that such an intrusion is a 
less than ‘hateful to every well-regulated mind, an 
especially to that of the city-pent tourist, for whose 
eye it is intended, who does not wish to be 
back from Lakeland, or the summer sea, by gar 
reminiscences of Ludgate Hill and, Oxford Street. 
And why not make these objectionable placards 
better-looking? Why not spend a little of the 
L.17,000 or so upon the artist and the decorator ? 
Even an advertisement is capable of some ornament. 
If our platform waiting-rooms, our steamboat-saloons, 
azo 0 be hung round with this 


great House 


&c. | ively carved about its 


sort of illustrations, at least let some taste and skill 
be expended on them. 

A hideous and unintelligent old pews reading a 
newspaper through moon-s les, forms at present 
the most attractive medium for ws © 
weekly journal; a female creature, half albino, 
brunette, is the highest art-representative of the 
advantages of hair-dye ; and a staring house on a small 
lawn, with half-a-dozen locomotive engines upon it, 
is the best picture with which landscape-gardeni 
can furnish us. As for any touches of humour, I will 
not tinge the reader with melancholy by more than 

lancing at the wretch who, with his head leaning on 

i bend ejaculates, ‘ O this dreadful toothache !’ and 
sort ¢ irium, exclaiming : ‘ Ha, c 
in an instan 
and the fat cow, with ‘ Before and after Puffem’s Food 
for Cattle’ written under them ; but if nothing artistic 
can be done for the subjects themselves, the frames, at 
all events, no matter what wood they are made of, are 
not out of the pale of improvement. The simple, but 
by no means modest, inverted pyramid which is the 
escutcheon of Mr Bass, might surely have 
the intertwining 
The infant-perambulator might have Cherubic faces 
smiling from out its border! I throw these hints out 


more serious charge to make 
themselves—the vi body and substance the 
advertisements which at present disfigure all Old 
England’s walls, and especially her wooden ones. 
They form about the very worst specimens of the 
English that can be read in print. They 
are almost, without exception, vulgar and ungram- 
matical in a very high degree. To particularise would 
be to offend; but let any Englishman uainted 
with his native language read the first -dozen 
specimens of it that cross his path in the form of 
advertisements—as half a hentoed will, this very 
day—and they shall witness if I lie. Now, my object 
in writing this is to draw the attention of 
advertisers to their inconsistency in spending so 
many thousands of pounds in circulating that which 
could searcely have cost them two-and-sixpence. For 
one penny a line they could certainly, in most cases, 
have got their advertisements better written. My 
own private belief is, that they compose these effu- 
sions themselves, in which case let me adjure them 
for the future to stick to manufactures ; but if this is 
not the case, they must indeed have carried out their 
commercial theories to extremity, and gone into the 
very cheapest of markets to procure their literature. 
y * surely out of the L.17,000, or even, let us say, 
the L.1700 per annum, one single five-pound note might 
be expended, once and for all, in getting these all- 
pervading advertisements grammatically composed. 
ay, why should we not say guineas, and so insure 
a certain Addisonian polish and perfection. I 
myself happen to know ‘a party’ who is open to a 
literary engagement upon the above terms. 

‘And. before I conclude, let me address a few words to 
the more ambitious advertiser who bestows upon his 
wares magnificent titles which he fondly imagines are 
derived, or derivable, from the ancient Greek, the 
Latin, or even the Hebrew. A poor scholar, let me 
tell him, is deserving of respect, but a cheap scholar 
is quite another thing, and worth nobody’s money. 
The + law of supply and demand seems to have 
failed. here, or ps there never was a demand on 
the part of advertisers for genuine learning, but only 
for something that should look like it. In that case, 
O advertiser! should we not be a little distrustful of 
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gratuitously, but I have many superior and more | 
appropriate designs in my head, which will be | 
divulged to enterprising and liberal advertisers 
upon personal application. 
| Yet these matters are, after all, but the capitals of | 
if the pillars, which may be dispensed with: I have a 
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u consider ten guineas too high a figure? Ten 
ae (well, ooualiy { if you will), and a university 
and to be possessed by 

e adv—— (I was very ly trespassing upon 
your own ground)—by the present alistinguished 
writer. 


Once more, O my ing friends! do seriously 
consider thi Lous question. it worth your while 
to put these infamous imens of their mother-tongue, 
these bastard offshoots from the Greek, ore 
your fellow-creatures, when for fifteen guineas—once 
e ded—you may set before them good grammar 
P.S.—Since the above was written, I was passing 
peacefully out of a certain railway station in a cab, 
when a dirty hand thrust into the open window 
exploded like a shell, and overwhelmed me with half 
a score of little volumes. I do not approve of Tracts 
as a missile weapon, but I would have much rather 
been pelted with Tracts than with such as these. 
They were the advertisement-sheets of a great manu- 
facturer, who was, to judge by his name, of the Hebrew 
persuasion, and I would that this gratuitous literature 
of his had been written in that 
fascination compelled me to peruse the volume from 
Tnglish that the Houndaditel College of Preceptors 
i t+ the Houndsditch College o' rs 
ever furnished, but some hireling valbe had actually 
been employed to construct —eulogistic verses 
upon various articles of apparel, one of which I 
remember was termed a vest! The proprietor of this 
largely circulated work is said to be one of those whose 
advertisement expenses reach to L.17,000 per annum. 
For the one-thousandth part of that sum I will engage 
to procure him a decent editor for his ‘ winged words,’ 
his flying library ; and even verses—not poetry indeed, 
for I think the subject of vests hardly admits of _ 
very lofty flight of the — mind, but verses—whi 
shall run with equal feet, and have correct rhymes 
at the end of them. 


MYSELF AND MY RELATIVES. 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
OUR LODGINGS IN LONDOX, 


Our lodgings, in a dark street of the east end of 
London, consisted of and diml 
carpeted sitting-room, is apparently wi 
more regard to a general effect of gloom 
than anything else. ward went to his office 
every morning at ten o’clock, and remained there 
till four or five in the afternoon. Mamma and I 
_— a dreary time, seldom —— out, and not 
ving much to occupy us. Our lan , Mrs Grubb, 
occasionally varied our monotony by appearing in 
the sitting-room, and giving us fugitive scra her 
own hi , while she laid the cloth for » wel , or 
arranged the a’ ent according to her own ideas 
of elegance, for her servant, a middle-aged woman of 
most unprepossessing as who had imbibed highly 
republican sentiments, the perusal of sundry 
cheap publications, was more occupied in reflecting 
upon the general inefficiency of the British govern- 
ment, than in 
of-all-work in a London lodging-house. Mrs Grubb 
was a thin, small, plain woman, scarcely four feet nine 
inches high, with a turn-up nose, and other features 
equally attractive ; but she was an honest woman, and 
never purloined our victuals for her own use. Her 


husband was quite as unprepossessing in ce 
as are indeed, they were a each 
consi it necessary to apologise to us for having 
married the other. 


“You see, ma’am,’ said Mr Grubb, who also told us 


nguage. A horrid | place 


her own duties as maid- | had 


portions of his hi while standing i 
of the sitting-room with one hand resting on the door- 
latch, and the other spread out against the neighbour- 
ing wall—‘ you see, ma’am, Mrs Grubb’s a plain woman, 
no doubt, but she’s as honest as the sun. woman 
and I never 
a + I married her, no, not for one instant.’ 
ile Mrs Grubb on her side declared, that ‘though 
-looki 


Goad’s sayings and doi 
much carpenter’s work at the Shadows; he used to 
be there for months at a time; ‘and it was 

sombrest place ever you knew, ma’am,’ he told 
*‘Mr New te took no care of it: the trees 


BRE 


possessio 

t he didn’t get the property fairly, and that 
the right owner of the place was starvin; ee omen 
in London here; but it’s hard to believe all one hears, 
The story that Mrs Goad had a terrible vision 
the night before she died, and that next day she 
made her uncle take his oath he’d restore the Shadows 
to the gentleman that ought to have it.’ 

I to Mr told 
me of his poverty in bygone have 
been the rightful the 

‘I suppose, said I, ‘the ial eoaat has the place 
now, then, since Mr Newdegate died ?’ 

‘Is it Mr Legrand?’ asked Mr Grubb with a 
horrible sneer. 

* Yes.’ 

‘That man had no more right to the property than I 
had!’ said the man, taking hie hand from =, ition 
on the wall, and striking it heavily against the door. 
‘There are people down at the Shadows that declare 


Legrand and Huntley forged the will that gave the 
estate to Legrand.’ 
‘That is a dreadful icion.’ 


suspici 
‘Not more dreadful than true, Miss Keppleton. The 
down there knew more about their doi 
than they did where poor Mr Newdegate died. 
last news I heard was that Huntley and oy had 
uarrelled about some young woman that lived with 
Huntley as his wife, but knows whether she was 
his wife or not. Let her be what she may, a 
untley. 

I started at these words, but was for some moments 
incapable of uttering a remark. ‘And did Mr Huntley 
marry lately ?’ I at length ventured to ask. 

‘I don’t know as to the yee, = ma’am, but he 
brought some ae young girl in a low rank of life, I 
believe, to the Shadows, there 
as Mr ’s agent, say he treats 
awful 

‘Did you ever see her?’ I asked, wondering how I 


courage to 
‘Oh, not I, ma’am: he keeps her shut up as if it 
was a prison; but I heard she was very beautiful. Ah! 
beauty’s a great snare, Miss 
wn ere 


163 
the wares themselves? For a good ‘ taking’ classical 
term, properly derived, accurately elaborated, and 
which, to use a commercial term, will ‘wash,’ would 
he was an excellent husband, true-hearted and just in 
all his dealings, and one as she wouldn’t exchange for 
any man living.’ She told us she had met him first 
at the Shadows, where she was living as lady’s-maid 
to ‘the Honourable Mrs Goad,’ Mr Newdegate’s niece. 
Oh! how I drank in all those trivial stories of Mrs 
were overgrown ; the grass 
and weeds were as rank as if it was a churchyard. 
People said it was haunted, and that was the reason 
the old gentleman left it altogether. I assure you, 
on my honour, ladies, I roy him myself declare 
that he never had a day’s real happiness since that 
Mamma had been dozing in her arm-chair all the 
, and did not hear what 
he had said. I was glad of it. The good man went 
on telling me various anecdotes of houses of distinc- 
tion where he had worked, but I could not attend to 
them, and I was relieved when his wife’s sharp voice 
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calling, ‘Grubb! Grubb! I want you for five minutes,’ 
necessitated his departure below. 

I told Edward what I had heard respecting Mr 
Huntley and his unfortunate companion at the 
Shadows, and we considered it might be well for 
him to visit that place, and discover if it really 
were our wretched sister who was thus in that bad 
man’s power; but he could not leave from his 
employers even for a single day. I dreaded to employ 
Mr Grubb, or to reveal the probable fact that the 
poor girl at the Shadows, of whom he seemed to have 
such contempt, was my sister. We could do nothing 
in the matter, cramped as we were ee: I felt 
that I ought not to remain idle in this time of need. 
My pride had all fled. I was ready to work for m, 
bread, instead of living a burden on Edward’s 
pittance. One evening, I was resolving upon this, 
while returning home after having made some pur- 
chases, which detained me longer than I ex 
The lamps were lighted here and there, as I hurried 
on ; it was a cheerless, chilly evening near the end of 
— the sky looked black, and anon a blast 
whirled-through the streets, loaded with cold drops of 
sleet. Alas! for the poor who had no homes! I 
was going on rapidly, when I heard a heavy low 
moaning accent exclaim, ‘My God!’ It was a woman’s 
voice, and I looked at the creature who had just met 
me. It was a female figure very ill clad. She bore an 
infant in her arms, closely wrapped in a dark shawl. 
For an instant I wondered where I had seen that 
face before, but it was only for an instant, for in the 
next I felt convinced I had beheld my sister Anna! 
I turned quickly to look after her, but she was moving 
at a pace even quicker than I had been walking 
myself, and now there were people jostling between her 
and me. I could only see the dimly clad figure, hurry- 
ing on in the faint light shed from lamps far apart. 
sto and thought of running after her. I was 
bewildered, amazed. People pushed rudely by as I 
stood there, and at last I lost all trace of the figure. 
With a beating heart, and a soul sick unto death, I 
hurried home. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 


THE NOTICE IN THE TIMES, AND THE ANSWER. 


It was only to Edward that I confided the cireum- 
stance of this miserable rencontre in the dark streets 
—I dared not speak of it to my mother. The state of 
poverty and misery to which my unfortunate sister 
aj to be reduced was fearful to reflect upon ; 

then that wretched little baby in her arms! 
Unnatural and cruel as her conduct had seemed in 
abandoning her home without ever writing to us, I 
still felt all the yearning of a sister's love for her. It 
was overwhelming to reflect that she was hidden in 
some unknown spot of the vast metropolis, exposed to 
all the temptations that belong to poverty and despair. 
Occasionally I thought of putting an advertisement in 
the Times, something like those I often read addressed 
to absent and fugitive friends, but then I recollected 
that the poor creature would be very unlikely to see 
any newspaper. Edward and I were full of perplexed 


standing at the window looking out, while my whole 
frame trembled nervously, when a cab drew = to the 
door. I felt my head grow =_ inawhirl Inafew 
moments, Edward entered the eam ; he was 
er than ever, and his hair seemed clinging damp to 
is forehead. His eye was clouded by a gloomy 
expression, and a frown rested on his brow ; his glance, 
as it met mine, seemed loaded with meaning. 

‘My dear boy, you have been overworked this 
evening, at all events,’ said mamma, as she assisted 
him to remove his overcoat. 

*I should say I had,’ he on smiling bitterly 
as he flung himself upon the old sofa. 

‘But you know you must have patience,’ continued 
mething better may turn up for 


mamma; ‘ perhaps so! 
ted, start and walking 

‘Patience!’ he repea‘ ing up walki 
hurriedly through the apartment ; then he opened the 
door went out. I followed him hurriedly. 

‘Edward, what has happened? Have you seen 
anything of Anna?’ Sadek 

* Yes,’ he replied in an agitated voice. ‘Come up 
stairs, and I shall tell you all.’ 

We both went up to his bedroom, and after fling- 
ing himself wearily on a chair, he began: ‘In the 
first place, I was detained later than usual at the 
office, and when returning home, I stopped at a book- 
seller’s in C—— Street, when just as I was leav- 
ing the shop, a young fellow like a gentleman left 
it too, and entered a cab standing outside. Just 
as the cab was driving past me, I looked through 
the window, and distinctly saw Anna’s face — 
out; but it was only for a moment, for she 
her head quickly. I don’t think her eye lit upon 
me. She did not seem so badly dressed as you 
described her to be, hut from the short maga A an 

an 


I | of her face, she seemed very thin and pale. 


instant, I hailed a cab, and by a promise of money, 
gee driver to pursue the other till it should stop. 

race commenced at once, and as it was still —-“~ 
light, I could see objects in the streets quite well. 
thought the cab we ued would never reach its 
destination. When I looked out, I always saw it 
several yards ahead of my cab, keeping up the same 
distance the whole way. At last it stopped at a 
pretty good house in a quiet street, and I pulled the 
check-string, that I might watch Anna getting out. The 
fellow who was with her got out first and then handed 
her out. They both mounted the steps of the house, 
but she ae 4 entered it. After some slight words of 
parting in the hall, he closed the door, and ran down 
the steps again. I immediately darted out of my cab, 
and confronted him ere he had again entered his. 

‘I wish to know who the lady is that you have just 
conducted to that house,’ anid I, scarcely knowing 
what 1 was about. 

‘I am not at liberty to tell you who she is, he 
answered with the most impertinent wd air. 

‘But I have a claim upon her,’ said I, growing 


oe a course you know who she is,’ 
he said imperti 
‘I must see her,’ I said, running up the steps to the 


thoughts for more than a month, when one evening | house. 


he remained from home much later than usual. Dinner 
had waited for him for an hour and a half, nay, more ; 


five times had Susan, the maid-of-all-work, put her | the 


head through the sitting-room door, demanding if 
‘the young gentleman had come back nar if she 
t dish dinner ;’ but he came not. and I 


easy. 
* What can keep him?’ asked as ever and 
anon she ed the shutters and looked out u the 


‘You had better not dare to try,’ said the fellow, 
running along with me. ‘ That young woman is under 
ion of a person who will make any one 
repent of intruding upon her.’ 


* Do not admit an: person without receivi orders,’ 
said the rascal, “The lady a stairs 
wishes to see nobody, except ——-;’ and here he said 
oH) ing in a low tone which I did not hear. The 
woman then abruptly shut the door in my face, and 
the fellow running quickly down the steps, got into 
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j street. I had my suspicions on the subject, but did 
not reveal them. Later and later it grew; still he 
came not. My anxiety was increasing. Mamma’s eye 
} ‘was often fixed upon my face, as if she expected to 
tf read an explanation of the mystery there. I was : 
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his cab and drove off before I had recovered my sur- 
prise and indignation. I rang again at the door-bell, 
Pat no one answered it; and after a long while of 
making plans and determinations, I at length drove 
home, and here I am, Jessie, y any wiser than 
tT Minguided 1!’ I exclaimed, clasp hands. 
* Misgui irl!’ I exclai clasping m: 
What a lost she has fallen to! the 
man was young who was with her ?’ 
‘Yes, young and good-looking enough—the ruffian ! 
—tall and slight, and with a dark moustache.’ 


‘It could not have been Mr Huntley, then,’ I} 


A. 

now persuaded Edward to hurry down to dinner, 
which was by this time on the table, and mamma 
did not ask any questions relative to his prolonged 


Next evening, he drove again to the house which 
he had seen Anna enter, but his efforts to see her 
proved once more fruitless. The woman who opened 
the door declared that the young woman had left 
her lodgings early that morning, not to return 


again, having paid up to the end of the week. She | lad 


said she knew nothing of her, except that she had 
given her name as Benson, and she supposed her to be 
a widow, or else that her husband was not in London. 
She had a baby with her, and no nursemaid, and had 
only been a fortnight in her house. Whether the 
woman spoke the truth or not, could not be known. 
We were as much in the dark as ever. I now be- 
thought me once more of inserting an advertisement 
in the Times, addressed to my unfortunate sister, 
who was perhaps throwing herself on the protection 
of some unprincipled man, merely because she had no 
other means of sui , since her seducer, Huntley, 
had probably abandoned her. Although I had but 

hope of ever receiving an answer to it, I wrote 
the following notice, and Edward got it inserted : 

‘If Anna will return to the friends she has aban- 
doned, she will be gladly received, and all will be 
fi n. They are in London now, seeking her 
with anxiety. Let her address a line to X.0.2, care 
of Messrs —— and ——, booksellers, Fleet Street.’ 

It was a wild idea to imagine such a notice would 
prove of use, yet every morning I went to the book- 
seller's shop to inquire for an answer. Great was 
my a a letter directed to X.0.2 was at 
length ed to me, written most assuredly in 
Anna’s ne I — tore open the 
envelope, and read these words : 

*You need not seek me further, as no induce- 
ment could allure me back to a home that I looked 
upon as worse than beggary. I cannot live with you, 
nor will I ever acknowledge any claim that you may 
consider you have upon me. If it was any of my so- 
called “friends” who lately attempted to force himself 
into the house where I had sought refuge, pray tell him 
from me I hope he will spare himself further trouble 
in searching for me,as I shall leave London as soon 
as possible, under the protection of one who will 
guard me from impertinent interference. Again I tell 

ou to abandon all hope of my ever returning to your 
ome ; any affection Foon felt for you is turned to 
hatred—bitter, unforgiving hatred !’ 

I stared at the writing of this letter in wonder for 
some seconds. What could the unhappy girl mean? 
What had we done to deserve such a communication 
from her? I was truly shocked and mortified. 
Tears rushed to my eyes, and I wept to think she 
had no thought of repentance, no shame, no remorse. 
What cruelty to answer our entreaties by such a 


! 

*She is indeed lost to us, I murmured with a 
heavy heart, as I walked down Fleet Street. I did 
not return home at once; I wanted to calm the 
perturbation of my mind by moving in the open air ; 
and as mamma had a commission for me to execute in 
a shop in Oxford Street, I hastened: in that directi 


London was crowded now; the spring gaieties had 
commenced ; carriages rolled through the streets— 
bright, beautiful equipages, with imposing coats of 
arms emblazoned on the panels, and horses whose 
harness glittered as they tossed their heads proudly, 
stood at shop-doors, or before private houses; but 
there was I, walking on, with eyes often blinded 
the tears that filled them, and a heart torn wi 


were care-laden. I had reached 
Oxford Street, when a figure leaning against the door 
of a handsome chariot, seeming to converse with the 
occupants inside, riveted my attention. Could I be 
mistaken? ‘Could I dream? No, it was not a 
delusion—it was Curzon Goad himself! I pulled my 
thick black veil down, but his eye did not rest upon 
me; he was too busily occupied in conversing, and 
shewing some papers, which he held in his hand, toa 
'y in the carria; I saw a pretty straw-bonnet, 
trimmed with blue ribbon, and a small gloved hand 
resting on the carriage window. <A glance at the face 
—great Providence! my sister Anna! Somebod: 
else was in the carriage also, but I cared not who. 
hurried into a shop from which I could watch better, 
without being seen myself; and after some more con- 


versation, I eld Mr Goad get into the carriage, 
which drove away after he spoken a few words 
to the coachman. 


Ah! my heart was very heavy then; I scarcely 
knew what I was about, yet still I had sufficient 
presence of mind to execute mamma’s commission 
correctly in a milliner’s shop. Like one in a trance, I 
walked home, mechanically taking the right turns, 
while the rattle of carriages, cabs, and heavily laden 
omnibuses, and the crowds of faces I met on way, 
all fell on ears that were only conscious of a noise like 
the roar of a stormy sea, and eyes that merely beheld 
moving figures, like the dim visions one sees passing 
and repassing in an uneasy sleep. 

When Edward returned home that evening, I 
shewed him Anna’s reply to our notice in the Timea, 
and told him how I had seen her in Oxford Street 
with a man who I felt assured was the same person 
he had before observed in her company. I could not 
bring myself to reveal more—I dared not say I knew 
who that man was, that his name and the number of 
his regiment were familiar to me ; strength failed me 
there. All that I had ever heard against Curzon 
Goad’s character rushed to my recollection. The clear 
moon was darkening over with black clouds again ; 
yet there was a mystery in the movements of my 
sister quite unfathomable. Most decidedly the name 
of Goad had occurred on the man Huntley's note 
written to Anna before her elopement, and as surely 
I had seen Curzon Goad in company with a person 
of the name of Huntley at the East Sutton Railway 
station. 

CHAPTER XXIXx. 
I UNEXPECTEDLY MEET AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


Days and weeks passed, and nothing further 
occurred to elucidate the my: of Anna’s move- 
ments ; she was seen no more in ion by Edward 
or me; and being convinced that she had it, as 
she declared she would do, I tried, after some time, 
to arrange my thoughts, so as to fix them upon some 
other subject. I wished to obtain some employment 
that would enable me to add to Edward’s scanty 
means. Why should he work all day, and I remain 
idle? One morning, Mr Grubb brought me up a 
Times, in which I beheld an advertisement for a 
‘companion’ to a lady, at present in London, but 
whose usual residence was in the country. The salary 
offered was one hundred a year, as the ‘companion’ 


| 

painful feelings. no gve me any consolation 

to reflect that the owners of these costly carriages 

were probably not free from grief or misery them- 

q selves; such thoughts only made me feel what a , 
drea: lace the world was, where riches and 
absence. | 
Wind 
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while my brother remained with her; yet it was 
with a heavy heart I thought of quitting her. 
However, necessity is a hard -mistress, and obli 
us to crush our feelings but too often. I had 
consolation of reflecting that J would send my mother 
whatever money I earned. I answered the advertise- 
ment accordingly, and received a reply, stating that 
‘the lady’ (without mentioning any name) would 
see me on the following Th y at her house in 
St James’s Street. I repaired thither at the hour 
footman answered my summons, and was looking 
rather doubtfully at me, saying in a hesitating way 
that his mistress never saw visitors so early, &c., 
when a voice which seemed familiar to me to 
him: ‘ Hollands, if any lady wishes to see me, I am 
at home.’ I was thereupon conducted up stairs to a 
large and handsomely ished room. A tall and 
elegant ae mg) middle age, stood with her back 
to me stirring the fire, which burned briskly, though 
it was . Iwas pd ap 
ce, ani ost wishing I co rom the 

pa unseen, when she turned ro’ revealing 
to my eyes the id face of Miss Milner! 

I am sure I blushed deeply, and then turned pale as 


ashes. 

‘Miss K. !’ she exclaimed, meeting me with 
warmth and pleasure. ‘This is indeed a surprise. I 
had expected some one on business at this hour, and 
instead of her I see you! I am very glad, my dear 
girl, to see you. And so you are in town for the season 
after all; ah! naughty child!’ and she tapped me 


or more than a minute, I could not reply; I 
much of it existed still At length I summoned 
courage to 

‘Miss Milner, many changes have ned to me 
since I was gay and happy at Ripw: Hall, more 


isfortunes have overwhelmed m 
family. You will be astonished, I am certain, yet 
must boldly state the fact, that I am here to-day 
seeking for the situation of companion to yourself !’ 

‘How?’ she asked slowly, as she came forward and 
took my hand. ‘Is it indeed true?’ 

The ki of her manner, the tears that I saw 
gathering in her eyes, overcame me, and I burst into 
an incontrollable fit of weepin 

* My dear child, calm yo ” she said, putting her 
arm round me; ‘I am but 


well as I could, I ventured to give her a rapid 
sketch of our family history, +o only one or 
two facts, in particular those relating to the elope- 
ment of my sister; I thought it best to mention 
nothing of her—our poor lost one! I had a bitter 
satisfaction in stating how my extravagance in dress 
at Ripworth had been the occasion of + difficulties 
at home. I felt that I deserved to be looked upon 
with scorn and contempt, but, on the contrary, Mi 
Milner only looked at me more pityingly than ever. 
of young people, 
she said. ‘You did tay ag how affairs 
e is bought—that 
care so markedly on their brow. We must all pass 
through an ordeal of disappointment and remorse. 
Ah! which of us indeed can go life without 
feeling that we have wronged even our friends 2?’ 


Truly benevolent as she was, Miss Milner’s kind- 
thankful and happy. I told my mother and Edward 
that I had known her while at Ripworth, and they 
were equally satisfied with myself that I had been 
fortunate enough to secure so good an appointment. 

* 


It was a fine evening when Miss Milner and I left 
London for Ravenshill, which lay about — miles 
from the metropolis. I had t the day with her in 
St James’s Street; and we did not start upon our 
journey till six o’clock p.m. We travelled for forty- 
two miles by railway, and as we went swiftly 
onwards, many thoughts occupied me. It was a 
lovely spring evening, one of those when all outward 
things in the country seem to breathe of peace and 
new life opening freshly, and yet when thoughts of 
graves where daisies now and 

rimroses open eir pale en rise 
before the i too clealin over 
sunshine. ugh the carriage-window I 
glimpses of the passing country, growing more and 


oan = left London further and further 
i The daylight had faded away, and the 
broad moon risen before we reached Dettenwold, the 
nearest railway station to Ravenshill. Here Miss 
Milner and I got out of the train, and a handsome 
private trav chaise, drawn by four horses, con- 
veyed us and the servants for the rest of the way. 
Ravenshill inexpressibly lovely — more beau- 
tiful than Ripworth. It was much wooded, and the 
rustle of the soft wind through great groves of trees 
sounded like the placid heaving of a mighty sea. 
When we, the house, an | 
mansion pie many windows. Ivy ro 
the that flanked the sides of the building, 
and I saw its dark-green leaves shining in the moon- 
lig ht which fell full upon the old dwe We were 

into a hall of great dimensions, and thence 
single was burning and a bright lazing. 
I thought she might have been wearied by the 
journey, but once she said rather abruptly : ‘Do you 
recollect Mr Goad at Ripworth?’ and then, when I 
faintly said, ‘Yes,’ she dropped the subject. We 
separated early for the night; and on going to my 
room I opened the window, that I might hear once 
more the murmur of the wind through the great 
forest-trees, contrasting with the clatter and noise of 
London the tranquillising and peaceful sound. 


THE LAUREATE’S LATEST PUPILS. 
y received 
it is denied 


mediately before it, and ev 
subsequently but leather and prunella. It is 
‘tame,’ or it is ‘obscure,’ or it is something or other 
which ‘does not suit their taste, they must confess.’ 
The most common complaint at present is, that our 
poets are ‘obscure.’ The advocates of the 


g 


ysical treatise, wonder why it is written 
rhyme, while Maud seems to them little better 
the versified raving of a madman. ‘I hate 
dreadful holloa,’ remarked to us one them 


| 
‘am was expected to be a well-educated gentlewoman. I 
proposed to answer this advertisement, and neither 
. my mother nor Edward objected to it. Mamma 
a declared she could very well spare me from her 
| 
4 
| more rural in its aspect, and dotted with pure white , 
} 
I admire your wish to be in ———— With me, you 
LM will finda peaceful home, and you will assist me in 
my works of charity; sede soon grow interested 
in my poor people at Ravenshill. Perhaps it is for 
your good that this reverse of fortune has happened | him by that which precedes it. The contemporaries 
j to you; but tell me all about it.’ of his father are his natural enemies. According to 
them, the divine art expired with Dryden, with Pope, 
| | with Byron, with Wordsworth, or with whomsoever 
may have flourished in their own period, or in that im- 
} the silence of the muse of Moore and Byron, the 
r cessation of that easy flow which haunted the 
i memory without tasking the brain, and pleased the 
fancy without awakening 
i | tears. They look upon Jn Memoriam as a meta- 
in 
} the 
q 
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y, borrowing the words of his censure 
line of itself. It would be 
foolish, indeed, to attempt to combat these opinions. 
Objections quite as strong, although of a different 
nature, were made in our fathers’ days against the 
poets of their choice by their fathers. The fault, if 
the want of appreciation can be called by so harsh a 
name, lies in themselves, the objectors, and not in the 
ts at all. When we grow old, our taste for poetry 
away; we retain a little relish—not nearly so 
much as we affect—for the verses that pleased us in 
our youth, but we have no place within us for the 
reception of new ones; our ear is not open to new 
ies—it is the time, as the sacred writer says, 
when the daughters of music are brought low—our 
heart is a to new s ions, no matter how 
tender or how touching. ly in very rare cases, 
such as that of Leigh Hunt, do we carry with us even 
into middle age the freshness and geniality which are 
necessary for the proper estimation ofa new poet. 
Let us, then, be content with our old favourites, and 
forbear to gird at those in whom our sons take such 
ight. e generation that is now rising up is a 
much more critical one than that which hailed Mar- 
mion, the Giaour, and Lalla Rookh with such unques- 
tioning enthusiasm. The latter was satisfied with the 
gen effect of the ~~ vouchsafed to it in so 
great profusion, and did not care to take up each 
separate gem, to examine its polish, its cutting, its 
setting, or dispute the appropriateness of its position 
in the glittering parure. Carelessness of execution, 
on the other hand, is the last thing that is forgiven to 
a poet of the present day. If Browning be ‘ obscure,’ 
he is at least most painstaking and elaborate in his 
involutions. As to Tennyson, he is not obscure, 
unless in the same sense as Newton or Bacon is; his 
thoughts are as clear as crystal, but their meaning 


pa. par deep diving, simply because they are deep, 
not on surface. 

There cannot, indeed, be a stronger proof of the 
high intellectual character of the age, than the general 
estimation in which Tennyson is held by edu- 
cated young men. The enormous circulation of his 
works disproves with completeness the libel that 
the A pe while the school that he has 
founded, which has already produced writers of 
ro excellence, gives assurance that when we lose 

im, poetry (in spite of what the present generation 
will be saying by that time) will not be altogether 
extinguished even then. We believe, indeed (although 
we are by no means young ourselves), that there never 
were so many good English verse-writers as at 
present; men perhaps who have missed being what 
are termed ‘ geniuses, but who have done so very 
narrowly, and who in any other age would have been 
dec. not to have missed it at all. It is not 
flattering to mention names which we have supposed 
to be thus excluded from the very first rank, or we 
could at least a score tel such both 
ous, t in expression, tting thoughts bot! 
which is called versifiers, poetasters, and the like. 
The magazine-poets of to-day are allowed to be very 
greatly superior to those of the last generation: but 
even they, compared to the writers of whom we s 
are as the diamonds of Bristol to the diamonds of 
Golconda. In Byron’s time, popular as he was, there 
were other candidates for the chief laurel—Wordsworth 
and Keats, and Shelley, and Moore, and Scott—who 
had each his ‘following,’ however small: but in our age, 
Alfred Tennyson stands without a rival, except that a 

few perhaps set Browning over him. The cluster 
of brilliant verse-writers in the next rank—such as 


in 
every one—with the penta the last named, a 
pup of Browning’s—sits at the feet of 


Never did one man perhaps exercise so strong a poetic 
influence upon his generation. The anonymous 
Tannhiiuser, which has lately made so much noise 
in the world of letters, and compelled so much un- 
accustomed laudation from the leading journal, might 
have been almost published under the Laureate’s 
name without discovery. By the time this paper will be 
published, it will be no breach of contidence to say 
that Mr Julian Fane and the younger Bulwer are the 
authors of that poem: the latter, who is the Protean 
Owen Meredith, having therein given up his allegiance 
to him of Bells and y Seem and gone over to 
Tennyson—the liege lord of his brethren. All our 
living poets of any eminence, then, belong to the same 
school; and happy is it for our children, that the 
teaching of its master is pure and healthy. Now and 
then, perhaps, there is a morbid wail, an unintelligible 
spasm; but, upon the whole, we have never had so 
much good writing with less harm in it. 

Let us take two examples which have occurred 
together very recently: one from the circle immedi- 
ately about King Tennyson, one from the outer ring 
of his courtiers ; and the latter first, since he requires 
more introduction. In a little blue book called 
and other to he Thomas Ashe, we an 
idyll called St Guthlac. 


St Guthlac could not bear the city’s din. 

The little children mocked him in the streets, 
And threw the filth upon his long gray beard. 
But this he did not heed; because his Lord 
Was buffeted and mocked and spat upon : 
And how should he be better than his Lord? 
And so, for this, he rather gloried in it. 


But men’s worldly faces and women’s lovely ones, and 
the chatter of the thoughtless world, distracted him— 


For all his soul went upward. He would fast 
For weary weeks; till haze of glory loomed 
Athwart his eyes; and in his brain a fire, 

And trance of God, burned like a beacon-light. 
And then he would go weeping through the town ; 
And hurting his weak feet along the stones; 
And moaning day and night, because his dream 
Went from him. Till he could bear up no more: 
But longed to settle in some hermitage : 

And longed to have the quiet of the wilds; 

And miss the haunting fret of human feet. 


Now the wilds in St Guthlac’s neighbourhood were 
the fens; so he hires a boat and a couple of stout 
Saxon men to take him up the flood. 


It was a sultry autumn afternoon, 

When autumn meets the summer. Half the fens 
Were flooded with unwonted autumn rains ; 
And all the year had been most wet and sick. 
Black fever hovered in the villages, 

And crept about the wretched huddled huts: 
And not a breath of wind stirred in the land. 
And so they took a boat, and rowed right on, 
Due southward, toward the marsh of Alderlound. 


And evermore St Guthlac prayed and groaned ; 
Groaning and praying for his many sins. 

And bitter drops ran down his beard, because 
He was not pure: and visions haunted him, 

Of devils leering at him on the banks 

And in the reeds, He picked up broken stones, 
And spread them in the rib-work of the boat ; 
And kneeling hurt his knees, but did not heed. 
And ever and anon you heard the black 
Long-threaded beads drop on his rosary, 

And moaning prayers come from his blue sick lips. 
And still the brawny Saxons rowed him on, 

All that long failing autumn afternoon : 

And measured pulses ofthe oars kept time ; 

Or draggled in the reeds sometimes ; or roused 
The busy moor-hens in their rushy haunts ; 


Alexander Smith, Bailey, Allingham, Dobell, | a 
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Or scared the wild-swans, picking round the marge 
Thistle and burnet and the arrowhead, 

And seabious: and still a lisping broke 

About the bows; and many humming sounds 
Mixed with his prayers, and seemed unnatural. 
But, light of heart, the ruddy Saxons sang : 


River Welland, River Welland, 
In your rushes all day long 
Little ripples curve and swell, and 
Break to cadence of our song : 
River Welland ! River Welland ! 


Amber minnows, aye they shimmer, 
O’er their shadows in your shallows: 
Blue king-fishers dart and glimmer, 
In the coolness by your sallows : 
River Welland! River Welland ! 


Yellow web-foot, silver feather, 
Round your willow islands travel : 
Swan and heron hie together 
To the red weeds and the gravel : 
River Welland! River Welland! 


So the hardy Saxons, rowing on; but evermore 
St Guthlac chapel: : 


And now, because thick sleep hung round the lids 
Of his great eyes ; and fleshly care for rest 
Dispelled his trance ; he drew the hard ring tight 
About his waist, and racked his flesh with nails 
Pressed in it ; till the blood crept down his thighs, 
And trickled to his lame and bloodless feet. 

And so the sleep went from him; and his beads 
Clicked thicker one by one along the string, 

And echoed on the night, like some wild well, 
Dropping a great height, slow, with one small drop. 


*O gracious Lord,’ he prayed, ‘O merciful, 
Pitiful God, forgive me my great sin ! 
For now these many days I have not drunk 
The rain of heaven, nor tasted food, nor slept ; 
And these dry lips crack withered with the dearth ; 
And are not wet, save with the clinging dews 
That gather o'er them, lying in the damp 
Of reeking meads, beneath the stars of gold. 
And in this brain, brim full of evil schemes, 
A smouldering flame of fever laps and crawls. 
And busy demons flit up out of hell, 
With bat-wings flapping close against my eyes. 
And not one drop of pity drops as yet 
Upon this burning, from Thee, Blessed Lord ! 
O four times happy, those of old, who made 
Sure peace with Thee, by death and bitter pangs 
Of cross or fire ! who would not live, for joy 
Of Thy fair Cross ; but bore it willingly ; 
Winning themselves a better world and crown! 
But I dwell in the darkness. I, Thy saint, 
Come not before Thee with a martyr’s blood 
Wet on my brows; and am too weak to bend 
This body to Thy glory. I can catch 
No blessed light gleam in the clouds on me; 
Nor see Thee sitting, like a saint of old: 
And hear no comfort whisper in the air, 
Like him who toward Damascus’ city went : 
But draggle in the dust this wretched life ; 
And am not worthy even to think on Thee. 
And if sometimes a little mercy gleam, 
Like flash far off along a rainy coast, 
Most faint, it flickers, dies, and all is dark. 
And now I will go into sanctuary ; 
And build a little oratory, Lord, 
In Croyland isle, amid Thy rivers four, 
Thy rivers four, and make an Eden of it. 
And ever in the morning, on till night, 
And ever in the night, and on till morn, 
These miserable hands shall writhe in prayer ; 


This blessed boon of grace withholden long.’ 


IL And seem to hold Thy feet, and make Thee yield 


The peculiar scenery of the fens, the healthy cheer- 
fulness of the rivers, the egotistic but genuine piety 
of the saint, and in the end his meritorious suicide— 


For, if he would have let his sores be healed, 
And taken food, he might have lived long time ; 
But ever in the dark he moaned and groaned, 
And, being holy, pricked himself with spikes— 


are all admirably described. Twenty years 
Mr Ashe would have made a name for himself by 
the publication of this poem; but since he has deferred 
it until now, he does but recall Tennyson’s St Simeon 
Stylites, had he not read which, it is not too much 
to say, that he would never have written St Guthlac, 
or anything like it. And yet Mr Ashe is no mere 
copyist, but simply one, of our many-gi verse- 
writers, who owes his poetic being to Tenny- 
son: not only the form and style of his utterance—as 
imitators of Scott and Byron owe to them—but the 
very moulding of his mind. 

e stronger a man is, the more loath he will gene- 
rally be to lose his independence ; and hence we find 
Mr Alexander Smith exhibiting more of what is his 
own in his latest effort, Edwin of Deira, than does 
Mr Ashe. Yet who that has read the Jdylls of the 
King need ask to whom Mr Smith is indebted, not, 

haps, for what is called ‘ the idea’ of his poem, or 
or its scope or plan, but for its actual existence; not 
for the sentiments or the action, which a man such as 
the author in question would scorn to borrow, nor for 
the outbursts of love and indignation, and reflections 
upon men and things, but for the ordinary breath of 
its life. There is scarcely a page in Edwin of Deira 
wherein the influence of Tennyson is not as clearl: 
made known to us as though he had put his initi 
on the margin. His very faults are akin to those of 
the laureate; such as the writing ‘tameless’ for 
‘untamable,’ ‘ sluggardy’ for ‘ sloth,’ and the absence 
of personal pronouns whenever their presence would 
discommode the metre— 
And on the way, the steed of steeds beloved 
Burst noble heart, and fell. 


The beauties of Edwin of Deira, on the other hand, 
are manifold, and the poet’s own. Perhaps there is 
no writer living who exhibits such wealth of imagery 
as Alexander Smith. 
The saddest grave 

That ever tears kept green must sink at last 

Unto the common level of the world ; 

Then o’er it runs a road : 


the shallow stream 


In which the sun had thrown a spear that lay 
Golden on amber pebbles, 


are examples of the new and glorious apparel in which 
the true poet can clothe the most ordinary facts. 

The plot of Edwin of Deira is simple in the extreme. 
The hero being driven out of his dominions by Ethel- 
bert, seeks the court of Redwald, his father’s friend, 
and asks for succour. He obtains it, recovers his 
kingdom, marries Redwald’s daughter, and finally 
welcomes the missionary Paulium, and becomes the 
first Christian king that England knew. 

Here is a feast-scene worthy to be worked on 
ta) 3 


Then Edwin stepped 

Across the dogs that lay upon the floor, 

With drowsy muzzles on their outstretched paws— 
Oft starting into voice, as if they chased 

And bayed the boar in dream, and took his seat 
On the right hand of Redwald ’mong his sons, 

A kingdom’s strength upon a battle-day. 

The lordliest game of forest and of hill 

Made that board paradise, within whose smel] 


\| 


| 
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The pheenix appetite divinely died As I do in my hate. Oh, I could kill him, 
Into a rarer life. Sheep, steer, and boar, Fondly as e’er she kissed him! King, my realm 


And stags that on the mountain took the dawn, 
High o’er the rising splendours of the mists, 

Were plenteously there. All fowls that pierce 

In wedge or caravan the lonely sky, 

At winter’s sleety whistle, heaped the feast ; 

With herons kept for kings, and swans that float 
Like water-lilies on the glassy mere. 

Nor these alone. All fish of glorious scale, 

The fruits of English woods, and honey pure 
Slowly oozing from its labyrinthine cells, 

And spacious horns of mead, the blessed mead, 
That can unpack the laden heart of care, 

That climbs a heated reveller to the brain, 

And sits there singing songs. And seated high, 
*Mid torches’ glare and glimmer, minstrels, sang 
Mailed gods of war, grim giants, kings who walked 
In the gray dawn and morning light of time, 
Statured like towers ; kings whose huge bulks of bone 
Unmouldered, yet are seen in twilight caves, 

Like some old galley with its sea-worn ribs 
Half-sunk in ancient sands. And while they sang 
Of blazoned banners streaming on the wind— 

Of arrows splintering on the brazen breast, 
Swords red from point to hilt—of trumpets blown, 
Shred armour, floundering horses, cries of men, 
The light of battle burned in every eye, 

Shouts burst from bearded lips bedrenched with mead, 
Swords and cuirasses rusting on the wall, 
Clattered as life were in them. So the feast, 

Led by the minstrels’ scaling voice, and hand, 

In fury ’mong the harpstrings, roared till dawn, 
Let through a loophole, fell on torches burned, 
The upset goblets of the deep debauch, 

Lords tumbled on the rushes. 


Here is a maiden ripe for any painter’s hand : 


In at the door a moment peeped a girl, 

Fair as a rose-tree growing thwart a gap 

Of ruin, seen against the blue when one 

Is dipped in dungeon gloom ; and Redwald called, 
And at the call she through the chamber came, 
And laid a golden head and blushing cheek 
Against his breast. He clasped his withered hands 
Fondly upon her head, and bent it back, 

As one might bend a downward-looking flower 

To make its perfect beauty visible ; 

Then kissed her mouth and cheek. ‘ My little one, 
A morsel to these lion-whelps of mine, 

Yet pearl to pebble, precious gold to iron, 

There came last night a stranger to our court, 
Who brought with him a face from out the grave, 
And with an ancient friendship warmed my heart. 
He stands in centre of thy brethren there, 
Worthy thy dearest greeting.’ As she turned 
Half-breaking from the arms that softly held, 

A happy blushing face, with yellow hair 

And sweet eyes azure as the flaxen flower, 

The dim air brightened round her, and her voice 
Brake into silvery welcome, then so sto) 

That its surcease was to the ear what light 
Withdrawn is to the eye. 


Here is a curse fit for the mouth of any angry king 
discrowned : 


‘Though earth and heaven both had knit their hands 
To grant my wishes, I would only ask 

To be once more before him, host to host! 
Ye iron destinies that rule the world, 

From injury preserve him till that day, 
From knife, disease, and heaven’s snaky fire, 
That licks up life like water, keep him free, 
For every limb of that same Ethelbert 

Is dearer unto me than to his queen ; 

She never pined for him in all her love, 

Or cursed the hours that kept them separate, 


Is sorrow and the memory of wrong ; 

My courtiers are the ghosts of happiness, 
Yet unmixed evil lives not. Fallen low, 
I see a new proportion in the world, 
And hear another murmur of events; 
Although the wafture of its muffled vans 
Be noiseless as the downy owlet’s flight, 
I hear thy coming ruin climb the wind.’ 


Lastly, let us take a homely truth set down in 
golden words. The princess, seated on a turret that 
‘takes the sunrise like a cliff, is listening to the pre- 
a of her people going forth to battle; and 

owing that her life is being shaped ‘by Fate’s 
dark hands that heed not sob or tear,’ she sings: 


‘On many pastures man can feed his heart ; 
He drinks the wine of travel to the lees ; 

His is the sceptre and the golden crown, 

His is the strife and glory of the field ; 

But ours the empty couch on which he lay, 

The listening at the gate for dreadful news, 
The breaking heart, and binding up of wounds.’ 


VEHICLES. 

Tue history of wheeled carriages is in no slight degree 
the history of human progress. Of all the manifold 
engines which men have invented, these, with the 
single exception of the ship, are the most important 
and valuable. Spinning-jennies and Jacquard looms, 
stocking-frames and steam-shuttles, derive all their 
merits from quick and cheap production of certain 
fabrics, and from their power of underselling similar 
wares made by hand. With them it is a question of 
market-value—of pounds, shillings, and pence. But 
let the giant of steam be suddenly famished or out- 
stripped ; let fuel grow preposterously dear, or human 
labour absurdly cheap ; or, again, let some projector 
devise new mechanism for which mere muscle can 
easily furnish the motive-power, and our machinery 
may rust neglected. But the wheeled iage rests 
on a broader basis and a firmer Sruntation tae ths 
Sigantic combinations of crank, and roller, and a 
wheel, that make the stately factory tremble as 
steam-pulse throbs. After food, shelter, and other 
mundane necessities, the most imperious of our 

for locomotion and for 
transport. en, how our predecessors, 
earth’s earlier tenants, have provided for the supply 
of those wants. 

The most ancient and veritable of all chronicles 
mentions the use of chariots at a very early date 
indeed. The king of with his nobles and 
chief warriors, went to battle in martial cars; for 
his signal discomfiture in the Red Sea was marked 
by the destruction of many chariots, nor is any hint 
atorded that the invention of such equipages was a 
novel one. Again, the Hebrews found some of the 
idolatrous nations of Canaan in possession of war- 
chariots, the employment of which ranked high in 
the rude strategy of the period. One remarkable 

which records that the invading Jews ‘ could 
not y out the inhabitants of the valley, because 
they had chariots of iron, has been laid hold of by 
those fanciful lovers of the past who would fain have 
us believe that our modern discoveries are but 
réchauffés from the dim ages of the pre-historic epoch. 
There are other enthusiasts than the author of Contar- 
int Fleming and Tancred who love to attribute the 
avow that hieroglyphs of Memphis and Luxor 
could supply a key to all the scientific phenomena 
which we have painfully accumulated since Bacon’s 
time. The phrase, ‘chariots of iron,’ offered a temptation 
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too strong to be resisted; chariots of iron seemed 
to imply great skill in mechanics, if not an actual 
railway with sleepers, rails, points, and brakes of 
most orthodox pattern; and it has, accordingly, been 
insinuated that the Aramaic nations of antiquity 
were forty centuries before us in the arts. But we 
may fairly suppose that ‘chariots of iron’ implied 
chariots armed with scythes or spikes, chariots bound 
and strengthened with iron, or perhaps chariots of 
remarkable s' of construction. Before very 
long, we find Hebrews sending forth their 
kings and nobles to war in similar vehicles, in imita- 
tion not only of the Philistines, the Moabites, and 
other hostile clans, but of their formidable neigh- 
bours the Assyrians. From the age of Solomon down 
to that in which Alexander revolutionised the tactics 
of the eastern world, chariots were of great esteem in 
warfare ; an army was reckoned rather by its chariots 
and its horsemen than by the comparatively despised 
rabble of slingers and spearmen who fought on foot. 
The chariot was appropriated wholly to aristocratic 
or royal combatants. The driver, indeed, was unarmed 
and of low rank, but in the car stood the champion, 
cutenes in the choicest armour the age afforded, and 

ing the javelins and bow with which contests 
were usually decided. How the war-chariot of Asia 
was built, we can — but ee its 


spears 
just such clumsy earts, Greece at the time 
a yet clumsier wagon, which was drawn 

oxen. 


who dated by Olympiads, as our own s -men 
speak of the Running Rein year, the Wild Dayrell 
year, and so forth, brought driving to extreme — 
tion. No Zeus gentleman’s education was deemed 
liberal, in Athens or Thebes, who could not 

a team with ease and precision. Alcibiades, the 
‘curled darling’ of his nation, was a most eminent 
whip, eccentric as he shewed himself at times in his 


was probably a mere myth, designed to 
the rs of incautious driving, and the 


miserable man who had recently ‘set up his carriage.’ 


The end of a republican epoch and the inauguration | Euro 


of a despotic era are commonly attended by a blaze of 
luxury and self-indulgence ; accordingly, just as the 
Greece of the stormy Demos, the Greece of orators, 
sages, and spare re was giving place to the 
Greece of the onian conquerors, coach-building 
Chariots were no exclusively wooden fabrics 


from | further. The Roman chariot was a 


of carved ivory brought at + price from 
They improved in ort as well as in 
splendour ; not only were they lined with Persian and 
Syrian silks, blushing with the royal dye of Tyre, 
but they actually contained seats. : 
A little earlier than this, the subjects of the Great 
= had adapted the ‘akhterivan, originally a mere 
tilted camel-saddle, to wheels and draught purposes, 
and the ladies of Iran travelled in becoming seclusion, 
Alexander, though he a the saddle, had some 
magnificent chariots. e artists of Greece, enslaved, 
but under a glorious yoke, exerted their skill in 
decking forth the vehicles of an Albanian ki The 
horses that whirled along those rapid wh were 
of the pure blood of Thrace and Thessaly, had been 
broken in by the offspring of the Centaurs, and were 
matched oa chosen with a jealous care. The chariot 
was no unimportant feature in mythology: it was in 
his car, drawn by coal-black steeds, t Dis 
swept off Proserpine to the Shades; Apollo was ‘ car- 
borne ;’ and the impiety of Salmoneus, who was struck 
by lightning, as a punishment for rattling his auda- 
cious chariot over a brazen ae Soe simulating the 
flash and roll of genuine thunder, appears to shadow 
forth the Trecothick and Stephenson of modern da 
Perhaps Salmoneus was a ius in advance of hi 
age; and the explosion of his boiler for want of a 
safety-valve, set pious flamens to record his crime 
anddoom. Hero of Syracuse, as we know, had his toy 
steam-engine wherewith to astonish his compatriots, 
and ano’ of the restless race may ae 
e copy of 
the Greek pattern. But the conquerors of earth 
never shewed the same zeal for driving; no reins 
were to their taste save those of empi The 
Grecian chariot-race took about as solid root in 
Rome as our ish horse-racing has done in France. 
It was the mode, sometimes, ~~ S tunics, 
Median perfumes, and Celtic fibule ; but, as a rule, 
the Romans liked better to make their servants, as 
the Mussulman said with reference to cricket, ‘do it 
for them.’ When Cicero defended an eminent client 
from the charge of homicide, the clever advocate laid 
great stress on the fact, that the accused man was 
penulatus, or wrapped in his teoat, and sitting 
down in his chariot when the y began. But if the 
Romans never delighted, as the Greeks had done, in 
the Olympic dust, shewed their large and lavish 
taste in the decorations of their horses, and the 
adornment of their chariots. The latter were bossed 
with ~ and gold, fringed, painted with the loves 
of polytheism, carved into swans, doves, lions, pea- 
pos Cytherean shells, and threatening Typhons. 
The horses were drawn from Spain, from Arabia, 
from Numidia, from Pontus. The harness, of le, 


an 
Cc 


and the 

the of his 
Sah thet chensie iod, to ride in a chariot was a 
mark of distinction. The cart in which the peasant 
conveyed his corn to market was a wretched creaking 
aruba, like that of Turkey, only two-wheeled. No 
wonder that pack-saddles were preferred throughout 
the mountain-roads, no wonder that Hercules was 
adjured to lift the sluggish wheel out of the slimy rut. 
Meanwhile, the Scythians had ado a four-wheeled 
wagon: it was behind a circle of these that the Huns 
intrenched themselves b: night, and their long trains, 
as they poured out of bleak annonia, struck Central 
pe with awe. 

The Britons whom Cesar found were innocent of 
four-wheeled conveyances. Their war-chariots, armed 
with scythes, and occupied by one or two accom- 
plished warriors, besides the adroit driver, were the 
rudest of contrivances. Their wheels, of course, were 
discs of solid wood; they had no springs, no seats, 
and were drawn by two shaggy ponies, with hardly 


| 
concerning the structure of which we have ample | 
| information. The bas-reliefs of Egypt and Assyria | | 
shew us what was the appearance of these cars— | 
} F two-wheeled, incommodious, and drawn by two 
The chariot was sometimes used for a journey, as well | 
{ as to carry its noble owner > the enemy ; and | 
| the Greeks, sionate lovers of the chariot-race, and 
' 
o1ce OF cattle. u protessio c oteers— 
half jockey, half stage-coachmen—by far cotpeed | 
something surprising, their rew were very 
; high, when the poverty of Greece is considered. To 
' drive a race, standing, in a two-wheeled springless 
' cart—to keep in hand and guide a crowd of snorting, 
stregeling brutes—and with whip, voice, 
; and all the crafty tricks peculiar to the course, : 
demanded nerve, judgment, and training, such as | white, blue, or pink, flashed with gold and emeralds, 
amateurs rarely acquired. The fall of presumptuous ; 
Phaeton | 
| indicate 
H *coursers of the Sun’ were but a figure of speech for 
any team imported a Thracian horse- 
4 couper, Yorkshiremen of Hellas. But still, the 
if chariot, though carefully built of the toughest wood, 
}: and with the stoutest rivets, was wt ga advance 
if on first principles. It was wretchedly uncomfort- 
if able ; its jolts were of mee frequency ; to 
maintain the equilibrium in it was of itself an art, and 
it was easy, in Corinth or Argos, to distinguish the ; 
| 
| 
| 
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any harness about them. Yet even in that primiti 
form, they seem beyond the invention of woad- 
i ritain. Probably they were due 
to the teaching of those Phenicians who came to 
Cornwall for tin, as we go to China for tea, and were 
copies of the often-repeated type of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Czsar’s steady veterans, indeed, 

in discipline and union, were not likely to be rou 
by the tactics which had been displayed at the 
siege of Troy, a thousand years before; but still 
there is something grandly picturesque in the idea 
of Boadicea, standing erect, with streaming hair, and 
es that outflashed her javelin, as her chariot drove 
ly down the line of the tartan-clad Iceni, on 
the battle-morning. That was the last occasion in 
which the chariot was used in real war. We cannot, 


unhappily, trust to the accuracy of Ossian, al h | him. 


some of us have still a sn 
car-borne chieftains. I should not have devoted so 
much space to the vehicles of the ancients, but for 


the immense gap which separates the classic days | habi 


from those comparatively recent. The dark ages, in 
respect to wheeled en were = dark. The 
bravery of tournament pageant reference to 
riding horse, never to driving them. The business of 


auriga was gone. The only charioteer was the 
frocked it, who goaded his weighty oxen along 
the which his slow wain could only traverse in 


summer. If acar did appear in a king’s coronation- 
show or a hero’s triumph, as when Charles of France 
re-entered that Paris where the baby Henry VI. of 
England had been lately crowned, it was sure to be a 
monkish copy of some Roman device. 

For the convenience of queens, lady-abbesses, and 
other females of rank, the mule-litter was invented, 
and elderly prelates gave it their ” tronage. But this 


mule-litter was an awkward , a uin on 
wheels; and even when horses were harn to it, 
its rate of progress was most lethargic; while at a 


decorous amble it was too to jolt and shake its 
fair and reverend inmates. Europe then no horse- 
wagons ; the broad-wheeled monstrosities drawn 
oxen were merely used for short distances; and 
among the Sarmatians and Slavonians of Dacia and 


own brothers to the arrieros of Spain, and who ranged 

i bodies, ucting a long caravan 
of packhorses. has photogray for us 
the carrier of his day, and old men are still alive who 
can the last of the race who traversed the 
moorlands of Devon. Whittington, who went up to 
London in a snug tilted wagon of the Georgian —, 
is, I regret to say, an mism. The real Richard 
of Plantagenet days, the hero of the feline =— 
the runaway ’prentice, the knightly mayor who feasted 
kings Bae the poor so royally, ought to have come up 
to the i 


Whitti id in after- 

worthy the name. A Duke i 


Visconti, of Milan, is 


may no carriage was ever seen in England 
previous to the reign of Elizabeth; and even then, 


these equipages were built by Italian hands, and were 
costly, heavy, tawdry, and unpopular. The Queen’s 
had a coach; that was very well; and it 


might be tolerated that the foreign ambassadors, the 
Lord Treasurer, the Lord Keeper, and other great 
statesmen should drive to Westminster, or the Green- 


the royal licence to harness four 
steeds at atime. The horses used 


forei Flanders 
i “horses, Spain furnished the 


B.g 


FE 


few hackney-coaches, and Paris, still more advanced, 
had started an omnibus. This latter throve wonder- 
fully well, and was formal] 

the meddling nt mf 


ublic. The inning of the eighteenth cen 
ound our islan though m 
had been Londo 


appear to have 
latter town, specimen of a hired carriage 

carri at t per mi 

the farcof » fiying flying coach. The transport of by 

land cost from five to ten times its present The 


i of the nobility were still tinselled arks, with 


in a sheriff's equipage ; 
well, in 


| 
wich palaces; but it was thought an outrageous Hl 
effeminate piece of self-indulgence that a private noble 
should affect such Florentine pomp. The queen’s first 
coach was brought on shipboard from 
and — oe at by titudes, who lifted their 
hands eyes in amazement. However, a 
little before the death of Elizabeth, the lord mayor 
of London drove to kiss his sovereign’s hand in a 
gorgeous ‘caroche,’ instead of riding on a war-horse, 
| as all mayors since the Conquest had done before 
became common in the reign of James L, 
‘ | although they were still reckoned as tokens of great 
| wealth or of great profuseness. They were then 
ually drawn by six horses, the sovereign alone 
es with eight; and Lady Hatton esteemed as 
of 
or 
supplied the 
chargers, since 
Galloways, ill bred, and of trifling value. Postilions, a 
French Salen were not emghpeh, to the best of our 
belief, earlier than the Civil Wars. However, the 
coachman was assisted by running-footmen and 
ay who trotted on foot beside the ambling 
orses, and were ever ready to a bridle in case 
of By Restoration, ‘chan 
over aspect country. Stage- 
even stage-coaches, such as they were, r 
crawled along the main roads. No 
that slow order, went west of Exeter, 
York. But women and 
most places on a great high- conti 
London, though at 4 intervals, 
the innovation of the flying coaches, 
which achieved the stupendous journe 
; to London between dawn and dusk of. 
oland were there light carts that horses co’ raw | mer’s da i r 
swiftly over hard ground. ey ove depended on her | which 
| coasters and her carriers. The latter were hardy men, | bud by 
It led also to the famous petition of the saddlers, 
spurriers, and hirers-out of saddle-horses, that parlia- 
ment would, in its wisdom, check the velocity of 
such flaming meteors, whose reckless speed of seven 
miles an hour threatened ruin to important trades 
and the decay of horsemanship. And yet those 
Stuart fliers were poor affairs, after all; they were 
irregular as to their departures and arrivals, they 
took twice as long in winter as in summer, and 
they were so ee overturned, that no outside 
ngers were ever en, for fear of broken necks. 
Meanwhile, London had enlisted the services of a 
popularly supposed to have been the first person who 
ever sat in a coach; and during the fifteenth century 
such vehicles were built at Milan, Bologna, Padua, 1t_otfered too convenient accommodation to the igno 
Ferrara, and Florence. But the number was limited, my 
the expense of construction immense, and the taste of luc. 
the prudent Italians was rather to hoard wealth than one 
to exhibit a mark of ostentation which might invite 
the plunderer. A few cardinals, a few secular princes, 
always Italians, seem to have been the sole owners of 
coaches previous to the sack of Rome by Bourbon. A 
Visconti, a Sforza, a Medicis, had alone the privilege 
of such novel luxury; and we are led to believe that 
een Catharine, of the last-named family, introduced | carr 
| rue git gingerbread display that we still admire 
Wiiaa 
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which were deposited the page, the in, or the 

iting-gentle ; and they were drawn by six 
horses. Indeed, in summer, an adventurous esquire, 
with a light chariot, would sometimes journey with a 
pair; but rainy weather was sure to disconcert him ; 
and the orthodox six steeds were needed to drag the 
ray | vehicle through the mud of the villanous 
roads. Scotland, were few carriages; in Wales, 
none. When Hyde went to occupy the post 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, it cost days of toil, and 
the labour of scores of stout peasants, to get his 
gilded coach along the Holyhead road. Even so late 
as the French Revolution, country gentlemen were 
more used to ride a short journey, with a servant 
armed with pistols, than to order out the awkward 
coach. Not till after the accession of the House of 
Hanover did the caste of running-footmen become 
extinct. These men, clad in white from head to foot, 
and with long wands in their hands, were accustomed 
to run at a swinging trot in advance of my lord’s 
carriage, bawling to carters and drovers to clear the 
way. Many noblemen were thus p all 
long way from Scotland or the west, to London ; and 
the ing-footman was expected to do his forty 
miles, at least, in a day. Other rich and noble 
personages, when ing Ronan the rage, were wont 
to travel with relays, compelling their servants to 
ride after them in all weathers, sixty, seventy, or 
eighty miles at a stretch, Some humane person 
invented the rumble or ‘dicky,’ as a mode of saving 
all this vicarious fatigue, and by the end of the 
century, journeys, though slow, were not performed 
with any peculiar discomfort. 

The nineteenth century brought with it the revival 
of the old Greek enthusiasm for the charioteer’s art. 
Coach-building was remodelled on scientific principles ; 
Macadam metamorphosed the roads; and ere 
Englishmen justly boasted that in every convenience 
of travel England was ahead of the whole world. 


have hurried on this great as they did, but for 
way which declared’ for the 


The road, the road, hurrah for the road, 
In tandem, gig, or phaeton ! 

We love to be with the gay and free, 
When tooled by matchless Peyton. 


A dandy of those days valued driving over all other 
accompli ts ; the Four-in-hand Club eclipsed its 


praise 

fondly recorded in print, their biographies filled pages 

of the Sporting fo ma their rubicund faces bloomed 


hardships that seemed essential to travelli Yes, 
railways, after all, supply us with better vehicles than 
those they have ousted; and we may remember with 
a smile, how learned men told the House of Commons 
that no wheeled carriage in the world could safely 
voyage at the perilous speed of fifteen miles an hour. 


THE MYSTERY OF METZ. 
THERE existed, within the recollection of continental 
travellers of the present century, a large old cloudy 
daub, covering certain square feet of the wall of one 
of the eries of the Hétel de Ville, Frankfort, and, 
rather its mystery than its merit, diverting many 
an eye from the monotonous assemblage of crowned 
ladies and gentlemen suspended in its neighbourhood. 
It ine fearful fascination. Issuing from the 
gloom of the picture might be ey 2. 
symbols—red glints of fire, as from lamps 
hidden; brandished weapons; and faces distorted 
with bigot-rage—while, barely visible in the centre, 


the | lay stretched upon a table a little naked child, 


bound upon crossed pieces of wood, and bleeding from 
innumerable, E apparently not mortal gashes. 
It was in this work that the excited fancy of the 
artist sought to commemorate one of those fearful 
atrocities affirmed by Baronius, the Chronicle of 
Nuremberg, and other authorities, to have been 
prevalent among the Jews for ages, but more 
especially in the thirteenth century—the sacrifice 
by the and dasth of the 
su y suffe: of the 
of mankind 
While, in justice to thi 
once the most favoured and afflicted of earth— 
it must be owned that some aint ot Sones 
crimes were nothing more than pretexts for oppression, 
yet the records of an age of ignorance and blind fanati- 
cism furnish credible evidence that the origin of this 
new and hideous form of murder must rest with them. 
Thus—selecting from the better authenticated 
cases—in 1220, a boy was murdered in Alsace; in 
1225, a child was crucified at Norwich; and another, 
aged nine, at Lincoln, in 1255. 
O youngé Hugh of Lincoln! slain also 
With cursed Jewés, as ’tis notable, € 
For it n’ is but a little while ago, 
says Chaucer, writing at the distance of little more 
than a century. 
ing sent to to prevent identification. 
Similar crimes occurred about the same period at 
Baden, Berne, and Munich. In 1287, the murder of 


| the boy Werner (briefly referred to in 
a 


Thursday, he went to confession, and afterwards 

k of the eucharist. Later in the day, the 

ews repeated their directions, and, enticing the 

y then crammed a ball of lead into his mouth, to 

stifle his cries, and tied him to a 
eans 


| 
| 
\ t was the time of the fast coaches, improving in 
14 speed and finish with every decade, until they culmin- 
j ated in the wonderful Brighton Age, the Butterfly, 
and the Highflyer. These swift comets, with their 
i blood-horses, their verse-capping, dandified jehus, 
; their marvellous punctuality ay power of changing 
teams in sixty seconds by a stop-watch, were utterly 
: unlike the lumbering diligence and clumsy coucou of 
the continent. The many-caped hackney-coachman 
gave place to the smarter cabman, whose vehicle, 
; in turn, was superseded by a better one. The first 
omnibus appeared in London streets; and private 
j carriages were built and hung with a lightness and 
i elegance that made up for the tawdry splendour of 
the great juggernaut-cars they had supplanted. Even 
the progress of wealth and civilisation would hardl 
wide and painful sensation. The circumstances, not 
~— in Murray, were as follows : 
l erner was a youth of f 
Bacharach, and supporting 
; — One day, while working a rwes 
, some Jews osnatel him, requesting him to convey 
7 a quantity of mould into a cellar in the neighbour- 
if landlady, she earnestly bade the boy beware, as the 
i, vals, and NOt Only was the power of managing four | next day but one would be Good.-Frida , and he 
5 — horses in a workmanlike way esteemed above | would assuredly be killed and eaten by iis infidel 
virtues and attainments, but the professional | employers! To this the lad simply replied, that he 
knights of the whip were regarded as oracles and | was in the hands of Providence. On the morrow, 
j heroes. Coachmen were caressed, feasted, bespattered 
| 
We throw ourselves languidly back in our snr 
{ some of us, the journeys of old times—the straw, | wafer he had told them he had received. Unsuc- 
if the dust, the driving sleet and rain, and all the | cessful in this, they proceeded to mangle him with 
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scourges, after which opened veins in different | quitted the high-road, so as to preserve, in passing, 
parts of his body, bon them with pincers to distance of a pistol-shot. 


mote the hemorrhage. ey then hung him up 
or three days, sometimes by the head, sometimes 
by the feet, till blood had entirely ceased to flow. 
The foul deed had, however, been witnessed by a 
servant of the house, a Christian, who, —— 
her opportunity, hastened to the magistrate, 
conducted him at once to the scene of butchery. 
But the immense bribes offered by the Jews proved 
too much for his pen, kb were permitted to 
effect their escape in a , taking with them the 
body of the murdered boy, which, when clear of the 
they flung into the river. Legends affirm that, 
instead of floating down the stream, it breasted the 


torrent, swimming up towards Bacharach. The prob- | 1 


ability is that, having no weight wherewith to sink 
the body, the murderers drew it back into the boat, 
and subsequently concealed it in a little cave, covered 
with thorns and brambles, near 

The picture heretofore alluded to has disappeared 
from the walls of the Rémer of Frankfort; perhaps 
in consideration to the feelings of the Jewish com- 
munity, which, of late years, has formed so large and 
important a section of the population of the free 
city ; perhaps because, like many another prejudice, 
it had become at length completely obliterated. The 
actual incident it was intended to illustrate has never 
been very clearly ascertained—the doubt resting 
between two cases, the one in 1475, the other in 1669. 
Of the former, scarcely any record beyond the date 
has a retained; of the latter, some oa 
notes, wn by M. —-, iamentary 
advocate, when Tifted, for the 
narrative that follows. 

A little after noon, on the 25th of September 1669, 
of Gilles Lemoine the cartwright, 
residing in igny, went to a spring, distant some 
few hundred the wash linen. 
She was followed by her little son Didier, a pretty 
rosy child, with fair long curls, aged about three. 
As they went, the little boy stumbled and fell. 

‘Not hurt, not hurt, my mother!’ shouted the 
young hero, jealous of being assisted. ‘I am coming, 
my mother. Go on!’ 

She did go on, never to hear her child’s voice 


again. 

Busied with her work, some minutes elapsed before 
Madame Lemoine became aware that she was alone ; 
but then she hastily retraced her steps, callin 
sharply as she went, for she fancied that the chil 
had concealed himself, and she was at the moment 
in no mood for play. Receiving no answer, she ran 
back to the house, and, unsuccessful there, hastened 
with her husband to the cottage of her father-in- 
law, which was close at hand. No one there had 
seen the child, and now, seriously alarmed lest he 
should have strayed into the adjacent wolf-haunted 
forest, the anxious parents assembled their friends, 
and, aided by the town-prefect in person, examined 
every inch of ground in the vicinity of the spri 
Their search in this direction proved vain; a 
shout from one of the party who had reached the 
high-road ——— to Metz, brought everybody to the 
spot, where, clearly traceable on the soft white dust, 
were seen the footprints of the little wanderer ! 

Soon, however, these tiny tracks were lost in the 
marks of wheels and hoofs, and again the searchers 
were at fault. 

Suddenly there came up, riding from Metz, a horse- 
man, wearing the livery of the t de Vaudemont, 
who, to the question, had he met a straying child, 

mptly answered that he had enco’ but a 
before, a huge on a 

ite horse, proceeding tow etz, carryin 
before him a little curly-headed boy, anpenelr 
between three and four years old. No sooner, he 
added, had the Jew caught sight of him, than he had 


Yes. A turner named Regnault, living close to 
the gate, had observed him pass in. oo, 

At this moment, there came in h the gate an 
acquaintance of Lemoine, resident in the neighbour- 
ing village of Hex, who, on being informed of what 
had occurred, at once identified the Jew as one 
Raphael Levi of Boulay, whose face dwelt freshly 
enough in the speaker’s recollection, inasmuch as, 
ess than two hours since, Levi had im on 
the road to Metz, carrying something before him, 
covered with a cloak. 

Where did he lodge, this Raphael Levi ? 

At the house of his cousin, Garcon, not a minute’s 
walk from the gate. 

To the r demands of the Lemoines, Gargon’s 
servant persistently declared that her master was 
oo that nothing was known of any strange 


The baffled inquirers were about reluctantly to 
withdraw, when a young Jewess, who had stopped, 
in ing, to listen to the debate, stepped forward, 
and, addressing the servant in German, warned her to 
afford them no information. 

Now it happened that Lemoine understood German, 
and, with these ominous words, stole into his heart 
the conviction that his child had been kidnapped by 
the Jew, for purposes too horrible to contemplate. 
Already it might be too late to save the little 
innocent ; but revenge at least was left, and to this 
Lemoine, secretly despairing of his child’s life, devoted 
himself heart and soul. No time was lost in layi 
a formal complaint before the lieutenant ‘eninal of 
Metz ; but before the suspected Jew could be appre- 
hended, those of his people resident in the city wrote 
to him, earnestly advising him to appear and answer 
frankly to the charge preferred. Raphael Levi 


obe 
In the process which followed, Raphael Levi was 
described as fifty-six, born at Xelaincourt, of 


middle stature, black curling hair, very full black 
beard. A bold, determined man. Had travelled 
much in the Levant, in Italy, Spain, Holland; 
whithersoever, in short, the affairs of his people sum- 
moned him. late years, resident at Boulay, in the 
duchy of Lorraine (six French leagues from Metz), 
where he exercised the functions of rabbi and chief of 
the 

“o abduction of the child 
Lemoine, he had qui Boulay at seven in the 
morning, arriving yee hours later at Metz, his 
errand being to purchase a ram’s horn for the next 
day’s Feast of Trumpets, and also wine, oil, and fish. 
These articles he delivered to his son, and despatching 


. | him homewards, followed himself an hour after noon. 


The village of Glatigny is about a league and a 
half from Metz, and “ie some two hundred es 
from the high-road from Metz to Boulay. It has 

mentioned that the child, in place of following his 
mother to the spring, had wandered into the road. 
The presumption was that Levi, finding him there 
alone, had caught him up on his horse, returned to 
Metz, delivered him into the keeping of others of his 
people, and finally retraced his way to Boulay to 
sleep. Eighteen witnesses were produced, five of 
whom testified to having observed, on the day men- 
tioned in the process, a Jew ing the description 
of Levi enter by the German Gate. He rode a white 
horse, and carried before him, wrapped in his mantle, 
a child about three years of age, with ung 
curls escaping from his little crimson cap. e only 
of the witnesses, however, Blaisette Thomas, spoke 


ere CO no question ec was 
Didier; and the unhappy parents hurrying on to 
Metz, inquired, at what was called the ‘German 
Gate’ of the city, if such a person as they described 
had been seen to enter. 
| 
| 
| 
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positively to the identity of the infant-carrying Jew, 
while the Vaudemont rider affirmed that the man 
he had encountered on the road exceeded the accused 
in height and size. 

The Jews of Metz, who neglected to sure 
the acquittal of Levi, now tendered proof on the 
day in question, he had been at three o'clock at 


his 


son. 
‘A ” replied the judges ; ‘that is very possible ;’ 
and = decreed that the accused, Raphael 
Levi, should be burned alive—being previously sub- 
jected to the torture, ordi and extrao ry, 
with the view of discovering what he had done with 
ppeal was instantly made to parliament. 

Two days after the first decree had been pro- 
nounced—namely, on the 11th November—the jailer 
reported to the recorder that he had surprised Levi 
in the act of throwing out a letter to a servant of the 
prison; and, on ing his cell, had found ten 
other letters, addressed at different times to the 

These, the servant, Marguerite Houster, 
admitted having received at the gate from the 
isoner’s son. e letters were in Hebrew and in 
Sooo, the Jews of Metz habitually using the latter 
tongue for conversation. Some delay occurred in dis- 
covering an interpreter for the Hebrew letters, but 
one was at last found in the person of a young man 
named Louis Anne, a shoemaker, formerly a Jew. 
He read his translations in the presence of the 
accused, who admitted their fidelity, with the excep- 
tion of the letter taken from the servant, Houster. 

The communication in question was addressed to 
the principal Jewish residents of Metz. It was read 
to com, They were united enough in condemning 
the interpretation of Louis Anne, but differed widely 
among themselves as to actual meanings—the accused 
himeelf repeatedly varying his rendering of the 
same passage. At length, in despair, the authorities 
merly a Jew, and an eminent physician etz, 
ion of Kaisersburg, in Alsace. 

This gentleman made a careful translation, the 
correctness of which Levi acknowled objectin 
only to one word, ‘bound’ (/ié), in p' of whi 
he affirmed he had written ‘found’ (trouvé), his object 
being, it was supposed, to induce an idea either that 
the child was yet alive, or, if dead, to conceal the 
kind of death to which it had been subjected. 

As the terms of this epistle are curious enough, 
and as to its he af the trial was 


incipally due, it is here given literally, after 


‘Written by Raphael Levi, in his captivity, to the 
chief Jews of the synagogue of Metz. 

‘Dear Drrecrors—I languish to learn what the 

liament hath pronounced, for the attorney of the 
King 4 spoken, and I — in constant fear. 

me know, I pray — See of the 
court, and what the controller* doth before it. 

*The jailer’s servant told me that the Jew who 
brings my victuals said they bound (/ié) the child. 
Ah, write to me concerning my witnesses—write me 
——- so that I may for once receive a little 

ort ! 

‘That Homant visited the prison to-day, and said 
that he would u all that justice hath hitherto 
effected. Look, therefore, to the parliament. Invoke 
them, that I may be released from this wretchedness 
—debarred as I am from speaking to my dear wife 
and children—unable to reckon with the controller, 
my creditor. Ah! I am unhappy. 


* A person at Boulay, to whom he was in debt. 
Corruption of Haman, 


The most injurious 
pe inj epithet a Jew can 


*I will die like a son of Israel, and glorify the name 
of God. All I ask is, that my daughter Blimelé, who 
is betrothed, be married, and that my wife and little 
ones be cared for. 

‘I am pl in this misery for the sake of the com- 

munity. God wil help me in it, 
This letter bore no date, neither did any of the 
others, which contained little more than hints for the 
guidance of the prisoner when confronted with the 
witnesses. One of them, however, seems to have 
enclosed a piece of knotted straw, which the accused 
was earnestly exhorted to place under his tongue 
when called upon for his defence, pronouncing at 
the same time five Hebrew words, the purport of 
— neither he himself nor any of the interpreters 
could e 

Another of the captured notes was acknowledged 
by the accused to be, word for word, as follows : 

‘To Raphael Levi, in his captivity.—In case, O 
Raphael (the which Heaven forbid!), thou art sub- 
mitted to the torture, thou wilt repeat thrice the 
following words: Moi Juif, Juif moi, vive Juif, Juif 

y in concerni etters, espe- 
cially the last, which was patel to be a charm, 
Levi indignantly repudiated all dealings with sorcery, 
declaring that the above formula was nothing more 
than a prayer. 

Still labouring to save their fellow, the Jews of 
Metz now had recourse to a stratagem, suggested, it 
— by the passage in Genesis xxxvii. 33: ‘An 
evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without 
doubt rent in pieces.’ 

A report was industriously propagated, that the 
child had been carried off by wolves, and liberal 
rewards, emanating from the Jews themselves, were 
offered to any person who might succeed in recovering 
a portion of the remains or attire of the infant, suffi- 
cient to establish his identity. Within a day or two 
of the announcement of the rewards, the child's little 
shirt was discovered, hanging on a bush at the dis- 
tance of three feet from the ground, in a dense part of 
the wood, about a quarter de! league from Glatigny. 

Nor was this all. A woman living at Katonfa, a 
little village not far from Glatigny, affirmed on oath 
that she one day encountered on the road three Jews 
of Metz, whose names she did not know. These men 
entered into conversation with her, appearing anxious 
to learn what was thought and said in the neighbour- 
hood with respect to missing child ; and on her 
replying that, even if he had been devoured by beasts, 
some portions of his dress might yet be found, one 
of the strangers eagerly assented, remarking, with 
oe emphasis, that the head at least might be 
orthcoming. 

The observation seemed prophetic. Two days later 
—that is, on the 26th November 1669—four swine- 
herds, passing through the wood, came upon the head 
of a child, with the neck and part of the shoulder; 
two little frocks, one within the other; one woollen 
sock, and a little red bonnet; none of the articles of 
dress being either torn or discoloured with blood ! 

Thereupon, the parliament directed a commissioner 
to repair to Glatigny, and report upon the discovery. 
In the presence of this officer, Lemoine at once iden- 
tified his child’s dress. As for the head, so much was 
it mangled and disfi that the little features were 
no longer isable by mortal eyes. The flesh, 
notwi ding, was singularly firm and fresh, and 
the blood in veins seemed scarcely dried. The 
swineherds described the manner in which the articles 


ses 


had been found, and one of them boldly affirmed that 
it was impossible the child had been mangled by 
beasts, since, not to mention that the clothes were 
ro) a or any other domestic ani 
it invariably preyed upon the head first. 
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Two master- after minute examination, 

ve it as their opinion that the child had lived and 

reathed much within the period (two months and a 
day) that had elapsed since his disappearance. 

The in refuting the testimony that sought 
to fix his identity, returned to his alibi, and averring 

thetically that he had worn no mantle on the 
io of the sup abduction, stated, as before, that 
he had arrived at his own dwelling at Boulay by 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

These two statements were contradicted, singularly 
enough, by two of his own witnesses, who asserted 
that, on the 25th September, he had passed them, as 
though coming from Metz, at about half an hour 
before sunset (this being about the equinox, would 
make it between half-past five and six) ; that he was 
mounted on a white horse, wore a mantle, was alone, 
and appeared so much agitated, that he 
horse to wander from the road, to which they, the 
witnesses, reconducted him. 

Certain neighbours of one Gideon Levi, a Jew 
residing at Hex—one league from Glatigny, and three 
from a that, ever since the loss of the 
child, Jews of Metz were perpetually visiting Levi’s 
house, sometimes in parties of three and four, even 
five and six, and this at all hours of the day and 
night. One swore to having seen Gideon Levi quit 
his house, and go into the wood, carrying on his back 
a hotte (scuttle); and another declared that Gideon 
had advised him to join in the search for the remains, 
and even indicated the direction in which they would 
probably be discovered. Upon this evidence, Gideon 
was apprehended and interrogated. He denied all 
knowledge of the crime; but admitted that, by the 
direction of the Jews of Metz, he had sent persons 
to search the wood, and promised a hundred crowns 
for the discovery of any trace of the young Lemoine. 

Once only, during the protracted investigation, did 
the accused commit himself by inconsistent state- 
ments. He declared before the parliamen com- 
mission, that he could not possibly have carried the 
child upon his horse, the latter being already laden 
with barrels of oil and wine, which he had purchased 
at Metz—whereas, before the lieutenant-criminal, on 
the 14th October, he stated that he had placed the 
remarki i , travelling more lightly, 
would alte overtake him. 
oa the whole evidence, the court decreed as 

lows : 


‘Annulled the former judgment. Declared the 
accused, Raphael Levi, Jew, guilty of having, on the 
25th September 1669, upon or near the highway near 
Glatigny, stolen the body of the child of Gilles 
Lemoine, aged three, whose head and neck have since 
been found exposed in the adjacent wood. In repara- 
tion, condemned the said Raphael Levi to make the 
amende honorable before the great door of the cathe- 
dral church of Metz; and, kneeling, in his shirt, a rope 
about his neck, and a burning taper of three pounds 
weight in his hand, to confess his crime, declare his 
repentance, and ask pardon of God, the king, and 
the law. This done, the said Raphael Levi should be 
conveyed to the field of Seille, and there burned 
alive, and his ashes scattered to the winds; himself 
having been first submitted to the question ordinary 
and extraordi , in order to discover in whose 
hands he deposited the child, and the manner of its 
death; the goods of the condemned to be confiscated ; 
one thousand livres paid to the king, and one thou- 
sand five hundred to Gilles Lemoine, together with 

of the process. 

‘Ordered, further, that Gideon Levi be submitted to 

and extraordinary. 


permitted his alarm. 


Levi; lastly, that Mayer Schaube, Jew, of Metz, be 
committed to prison, and his goods inventoried, with 
a view to more ample inquiry as to the place in which 
the child Lemoine was secreted. Done at Metz, in 
— iament, in the chamber De la Tournelle, January 
16, 1670.’ 

Gideon Levi was subjected at once to the torture, 
but without obtaining ion him any revelation ; and 
as it was by that time late in the day, the execution 
of the sentence on Raphael Levi was postponed to the 
following morning. At eight o’clock, accordingly, the 
ous hasty sien 

r. one glance around u 
terrible apparatus, he drew from his pocket > oma 
volume in the Hebrew character, ae to 
read from it certain words. But the jealous suspicion 
of Messieurs the Commissioners instantly took the 
These words might contain a similar to 
that contained in the formula he had been instructed 
to utter when submitted to the question. The book 
was taken away. 

The sentence was then read, the condemned man 
evincing no emotion. When it was finished, he 
calmly observed that he had no complaint to make of 
his judges; but as for the witnesses, they had spoken 
falsely, and betrayed him to death. He warned the 
commissioners that, should the agonies of the torture 
force any confession from his lips, he would revoke it 
within an hour. This declaration he repeated thrice. 

The warning proved superfluous: so far from con- 
fessing anything, he never ceased, while conscious- 
ane m his innocence. It was 
remarked, that during the severest moments of the 
torture—for example, while ded in the air with 
heavy weights attached to his toes—the prisoner 
remained for a quarter of an hour in a kind of lethargy, 
apparently —_ insensible to pain. Some of those 

resent attributed this to the effect of the words they 

imprudently permitted him to pronounce before 

the book was taken from him; ‘but,’ says the excel- 

lent advocate, gravely, ‘it is surely a simplicity on 

the part of any to believe that the speaking of certain 
syllables can be productive of such an effect !’ 

Torture having done its miserable worst, the 
criminal was conveyed to the cell for the condemned, 
and handed over for a time to two reverend persons— 
the Sieur d’ Arras, curate of St Marcel of Metz, and a 
Capuchin friar—who were awaiting him, with the 
benevolent purpose of exhorting him to embrace the 
Christian faith. The unhappy culprit, though acknow- 
ledging that he had not too deeply studied the 
mysteries of his own faith, still refused to substitute 
another, and turning away from his exhorters, 
seemed to await with impatience the closing scene. 

Conducted at last towards the place of punish- 
ment, he tied round his left arm and forehead 
narrow strips of leather, with knots in the centre. 
One of the officers having demanded the meaning 
of this ceremony, Levi replied that in the knots were 
contained the of his law, and 
it was custo’ with his le, at the point 
death, to them thus’ to' the head arm. 
Still haunted with the idea of some concealed spell, 
the intelligent commissioners deprived the criminal 
of these symbols, and once more p him to 
acknowledge the abduction of the child, the place of its 
concealment, and the time and manner of its murder. 

Raphael Levi returned ny to his first 
unqualified denial, asserting that he was perfectly 
innocent, and the witnesses forsworn. It was re- 
marked that during the trial he had, nevertheless, 
made no exception to their testimony. 

Still, the church made one final effort to secure the 
convert. The curate and capuchin pressed up to him, 
and were commencing a new exhortation, when the 
criminal, bound as he was, pushed them from him 
with his elbows, sternly desiring them to notice that 
he died, as he had lived, a Jew ; and that, dying in 


whom the remains 0 cnuc smoine were p: aced| 
] in the wood; that Marguerite Houster, servant, be 
summoned before the council, and severely repri 
manded for conveying letters to the said Raphae 
PA 
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pee inion, that the Jews include the abstraction 
ssurder of Christian children in the category of 
igious acts. 


the garment in which he was to suffer. Attached to 
the stake, and pressed, to the last moment, on the 
one side to confess his crime, on the other to disavow 
his creed, the unhappy man continued to reply with 
as much coura, an, Ae he had not been i 
on the verge of death. At last, turning to the execu- 
Tienes, ho to put an end the by 
ing him with the rope that confined him to the 
stake. And this was done. 


BURNS AND MOORE. 

The correspondence of Moore with his publisher, Mr 
Power, gives occasion for contrasting the bard of Erin 
with the bard of Scotia. The result does not con- 
form to traditionary views of the characters of their 
respective nations. ‘The Scottish poet writes enthusias- 
tically to his music-publisher [Thomson] about songs and 
music—scorning ti writing for love’s sake 
alone—and only at the last gasp of life, when a jail is 
before him, and he foresees a helpless widow and four 
children, does he ask for money, and then a trifle—a ten- 
pound note [in fact, only a five-pound note}. Ten pounds ! 
for fifty and more songs such as ring from side to side of 
Europe. The Irish poet also writes to his music-pub- 
lisher eagerly about music : his heart is in his subjects ; 
his fingers, you would think, are eternally on the harp of 
Erin ; and yet his hand is everlastingly in his publisher's 
pocket !’—Atheneeum, June 25, 1853. 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Sheridan used to tell an anecdote of one of his consti- 
tuents coming to him one day, and saying: ‘O, sir, 
things cannot go on in this way ; there must be a reform ; 
we poor electors are not paid properly at all!’ 


OLD LETTERS. 


In memory of the dear old times, 

Let’s keep them, though the dear, dear hand 
Which penned them be in far-off climes, 

Or in the silent spirit-land. 
Think how the loving heart poured forth 

The warm sweet words now fading fast ; 
Then say not they are little worth, 

Although their light be of the past. 


Oh! some calm, quiet, winter's night, 
When sitting by the cheerful blaze, 
And poring with dimmed aching sight 
Over those relics of old days, 
Poor wearied hearts may find relief 
In wandering back the paths of life, 
Retasting each old joy or grief 
That cheered or chilled us in the strife. 


With weird, wild throbbings Memory treads 
The chambers of the olden years, 
And rouses from their narrow beds 
The shades of former smiles and tears ; 
And as the mists rise slowly up 
Through the long years that intervene, 
We recognise the buried hope— 
The golden dveam that might have been. 


The oblivious pall is cast aside, 
oF earlier visions meet our view ; 
offspring of a young heart’s pride, 
What wonder that they proved untrue ! 


And follies of the days of yore 
Revisit us with pain acute— 

Youth’s errors, since repented sore, 
And dearly paid for by their fruit. 


In these dimmed, faded lines we trace 
The lineaments of one foregone ; 
This page recalls a fair young face— 
Young face ! now old, and worn, and wan. 
A casual word awakes a host 
Of bygones as old times draw nigher, 
And dear ones whom we prized the most 
Seem sitting with us by the fire. 


We read, and t memories 
Of youth and friends are back unce more— 
We’re sailing o’er life’s summer seas, 
Or gathering pebbles on the shore. 
The beautiful young days return ; 
Soft sounds again salute our ears ; 
Long slumbering feelings waking burn, 
And thaw our icicles to tears. 


For one short while, sweet withered flowers 
Are clothing life with earlier bloom, 
And fond eyes shine, and hands clasp ours— 
Dear hands, long mouldering in the tomb. 
Each creased and yellow-tinted page 
Seems gifted with a magic art, 
Which half removes the weight of age, 
And soothes the weary laden heart. 


Yet, as we lay them down, and thought 
Resumes again the loosened rein 

Of fancy, how our minds are fraught 
With a sad pleasurable pain ! 

For, ah ! how sadly we contrast, 
Whilst living o’er our lives again, 

In the wan sunset of the past, 
The difference betwixt now and then / 


Ah ! then our hopes a promise bore, 
Our life-gate turned on smoothest hinge, 
While Youth stood laughing at the door, 
Whence all things wore a golden tinge. 
Now wearily we long to rest, 
To seek again our mother’s side, 
And lay our heads upon her breast, 
Or calmly die as she has died. 


Ah well, if rightly understood, 
The moral these old letters give, 
Doth wisely teach us ’twere not good 
For us that we should always live. 
Yet lay the casket by ; methinks 
That there be no true hearts would dare 
Destroy those frail old half-worn links, 
Which bind us to the days that were. x. 


The Proprietors of Chambers’s Journal have the 
pleasure to announce, that in consequence of the Repeal 
of the Paper Duty, they will be enabled, with the com- 
mencement of their next volume, in January 1862, to 
present its Readers with a sheet of better material than 
has hitherto been practicable. Earnest efforts will also be 
made to improve the literature of the work, so that, in 
the increased competition of able and worthy rivals, the 
FATHER OF ITS CLASS may yet be able to retain a fair 
share of popular favour. 
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such a manner, his soul would assuredly be carried 
into Abraham’s bosom—even —. that for the act : 
imputed to him as a crime, he would not ask pardon 
of God himself! This last expression confirms the 
. courage and calmness of the condemned man, 
whatever their source, remained unabated to the end. 
Arrived at the he dressed himself, unaided, in : 


